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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Article on the Six Acts, especially Taxes on Literature. Re- 
printed (by permission) from the Westminster Review. 8vo. pp. 15, 
Strange. 

Berore we introduce this seasonable republication to such readers as | 

may not happen to have seen the original, we must take the | 

liberty of painting a portrait which has come into our head, and 
which we could not paint better than witi this pamphlet beside us. | 

Perhaps we shall occupy the whole of our present article with it ; | 

but the pamphlet will not grow stale before to-morrow. 

If whole-length allegorical portraits were taken of all the existing 
nations of the world, which of them would cut the best figure ? 
Certainly not the English, 

Oar countrymen are now suffering bitterly for the vanity which 
induced them to suppose themselves so vastly superior as a body to 
all other nations,—to laugh at the “ heavy Germans,” and the 
“ cunning Italians,”—to laugh at the proud and saturnine Spaniards, 
—to laugh at the prudent, Poor-Richard-A!manack “ Yankees” who | 
threw off their authority,—to laugh at the wooden shoes, ragged | 


| 
| 
| 


elbows, and Grand Monarque of the Old French,—and to endeavour | 
to knock the French on the head when they got rid of the grounds of | 
that laughter,—as if not to be ridiculous in our eyes was a new and 
unheard of offence! We laughed at our own faults in the persons | 
of other people, as if by so doing we got rid of them. As a body 
we were not a bit livelier than the Germans whom we called heavy: 
we valued ourselves upon our cunning, while we affected to laugh 
at the Italians for it; we were as proud as Spaniards, and as money- 
loving as the Americans. Rags however, the greatest offence of 
all, we had not. We now have them, and find they are no joking 
matter. If the German farmer is now heavier than the English, it 
is because he is better fed: the Tuscan farmer has so little of our 
cunning, that he is not reduced to a state of despair between ex- 
acting parsons and starving labourers: the Spanish farmer may be 
prouder, because he has not yet suffered enough to get rid of the folly 
of his pride ; the American farmer may love money, but he is without 
lords and primogeniture, so that he has at least got sone money to 
love: the French are no longer in rags, nor have a Grand Mo- 
narque: our Monarch, little as he seems personally to care for it, 
is far grander; and the rags that the French left off, we have | 
put on! 

Do we laugh then at all this, while we say it? No: we smile in 
bitterness,—and in pity. We own we cannot help reminding the 
farmers, with what contempt their ignorance formerly treated the | 
French, and with what avidity they supported the Pitt wars for | 


| 
the purpose of putting down liberty. They are now paying for | 


their foolish vanity and subserviency; and those who formerly | 
made tools of them, find it difficult to suppose that they are not to | 





be tools still. We are sorry for them: but we are sorrier for their | 
labourers,—for those cold, gaunt, and half-starved multitudes, who 
formerly not being of consequence enough to express an opinion or 
to have one, now threaten in the excess of their suffering to make 
extremes meet in the state, and become the dictators of the worldly 
wise. Fortunately (their only melancholy fortune) their know- 
ledge has come to them out of the dreadfullest sense of adversity, 
aud we would undertake to prophecy (in case a change could not 
come otherwise, as we hope and believe it will) that they would 
shew much more wisdom and humanity if ever they got an alarming 
state of power into their hands, than the class immediately above 
them. They only know that they are miserable and in the right : 
the others, with less suffering, have been used to an inordinate 
Opinion of themselves ; and they would probably revenge the wound 
to their self-love in a stupid manner. Luckily they are powerless, 
and must remain so. Power will now be in the hands of the right, 
wherever it is. If great talents take the lead of it, both will be the 
better for the guidance. If the case be otherwise, talents will give 





way before right, as gold is melted by the lightning from heaven. 


But to our portrait. States have been often compared to the 
natural body, the government to the head, the middle classes to 
the trunk and arms, the poorer to the legs. Popular as such com- 
parisons have been, there is little gronnd for them. The interest 
of one or two classes has been supposed to be concerned in keep- 
ing them up, and the others, not being aware how much depends 
upon letting a figure he taken for a reason, have acquiesced. There 


is some truth, however, in the analogy, especially as regards the 


sophisticate or dressed condition of the body politic; and as the 
“upper” classes have long been fond of the image, we will accommo- 


_date at once their old notion and our qualified one, by drawing a 
| portrait, the likeness of the most melancholy part of which it will 


be impossible for them to deny, whatever they may say to the rest. 
Cruiksuank, if we had thee near us, thou shouldst draw it better 
than we. 

First then, there is the crown of the head,—a real crown,—in 
very splendid condition, all gold and jewels, worth, probably, the 


‘ subsistence of all the labourers ia the county of Kent for a dozen 


years. This is to be imagined painted itfBreat lustre, fitting for the 
incrusting pencil of Rembrandt, and casting a light into the sur- 


_ rounding darkness. 


Under this comes the head, or the legislature,—no very great 
head in point of brains, but capitally conditioned as to cheeks,— 


‘round, rosy with beef and wine, the expression lofty, the eyes 
| looking down,—the whole face lordly, as representing lords, and 


the character “ notorious as the sun at noon-day.” 

Next comes the “ order,’—the aristocracy,—typified by the 
upper part of the body, and all over orders aud ribbons, as rich 
as can be, panting with asthma. The two arms, representing the 


'army and navy, hang on either side, one red, the other blue, each 


with its epaulet, and one with a sword in its hand, threatening the 
phenomenon’s own legs. 

Underneath this is the “ part abdominous,” the clergy, (magister 
artis venter) plump, round, strutting, in black cloth, distended with 
dropsy. As the swelling descends, the region becomes clothed in 
scarlet, typifying the fox-hunting part of the “ squire-archy.” The 
pockets, the monied interest, stuffed with bank-notes and copper, 
swing apart like a Dutchman’s ; for the merely monied is not a flesh 
and blood interest. It consists of the pocket, and nothing else. 
The cloth of this part of the dress is good plain broad-cloth, and 
the flaps are closely buttoned. 

Lo, then! a dreadful change; for the thighs, the farming and 
mechanical “ interests,’ are shrinking within their shabbier clothing, 
especially the one to the left, which is in green. The other is in 
Manchester cotton. Compare these with the condition of the 
waistcoats and the flaming chest,—to say nothing of the crown, 

But who can help thinking of the crown and all, when he sees 
the legs? Gorgeous is the crown, plump and arrogant the cheeks, 


gallant the shoulders, flaming the chest, prodigious the abdomen, 


shabby the thighs; but the legs are bare, shivering, wasted 
away, and the feet are in the mud! All their blood is drawn 
upwards: there is repletion in the head: in the thighs weakness 
and shabbiness; in the legs famine! Oh! what a support to all 
that upper splendour! What a contrast! What a contradiction! 
What a sHameE ! 

This is England, “ the pride of the world!” 


Remarks on a New and Important Remedy in Consumptive Diseases ; 
with a Description of an Apparatus for the Easy and Domestic 
Employment of a Medicated rag anal in Cases of Impeded 
Respiration. By John Doddridge Humphreys, Surgeon. 12mo. 
pp. 51. Kidd. 

[Second Notice.} 


We request the reader’s particular attention to the following 
interesting passages from Mr Humphreys’ pamphlet, in order that 
the author may not suffer from our inadvertency in allowing 
the main object of it to escape us in the former notice. 


‘I have an anxiety to render more perfect a chain of observations 
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which I have under consideration, relative to the effect of a variet 
of vapours to which artisans in different employments are exposed, 
with a regularity which affords a fair criterion as to their influence 
on the human constitution. Of the decided character which facts 
of this nature present, an idea may be formed by referring to the 
highly vascular and healthy state of butchers; the doughy appear- 
ance of persons constantly breathing the steam mixed with carbonic 
acid gas evolved from new bread; the premature old age of the 
cotton-spinner, withering in the confined air of an ill-ventilated 
factory, or the brawny strength of the brewer, alternately exposed 
to rapid currents of fresh air and clouds of steam. 

‘A variety of such facts might be added, but single examples of 
this nature are less instructive than when we find the vital functions 
uniformly affected in several instances by a train of similar agents. 
The exhausting tendency of an undue transpiration from the lungs 
and skin has been alluded to, and is a fact under daily observation. 
Thus, when we remark a healthy man in a profuse perspiration from 
exertion, we are perfectly aware that such efforts must be brief in 
proportion as they are violent, and that if repeated without proper 
intervals of rest, they will waste away the strength of the individual. 


If then we find that persons labouring in an atmosphere charged | 


with steam, can work hard, and support repeated perspirations for 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, not only with impunity, but with 
a continuance of robust health, we cannot but infer that they are 
sustained by some external circumstance friendly to the human con- 
stitution. In the instance cited, the necessary support is derived 
from the steam, the respiration of which affords an extra quantity 
of oxygen, while its presence relieves the lungs from any undue loss 
of moisture, or rather gives them an opportunity of absorbing it, so 
as to supply any deficiency which might arise from the augmented 
secretion of the skin. The action of the steam in keeping up the 
capillary circulation is also beneficial. The examples in confirma- 
tion of these opinions are sufficient to give us confidence in enter- 
taining them. One of the most signal is the fact that the negroes 
in the West Indies, although labouring in steam almost day and 
night, during the boiling down of the sugar, are found at that period 
to thrive in a remarkable degree, so much so, indeed, that it is 
common to place such slaves as are suffering from declines in the 
boiling-house, simply on account of the benefit they are often found 
to receive from the action of the steam. A more familiar instance 
occurs in the excellent health generally enjoyed by washerwomen, 
whose occupation is by far the most laborious to which females are 
exposed. A third is shown in the case of hatters, who are working 
with a boiling cauldron constantly under their nostrils, and who are 
generally robust. These men, however, too often indulge in a 
lamentable habit of drinking, which destroys the power of the 
stomach, and induces that breaking up of the constitution, and conse- 
quent wasting of the body, which is popularly termed a decline. 

‘ The circumstances hitherto mentioned may explain the reason 


why the inhalation of steam is frequently useful in relieving lassi- | 


tude, and in removing inflammatory affections of the throat, and 
oppressions of the chest. Having, however, in the course of my 


previous inquiries, in many instances, had reason for concluding | 


that astringents have a decided effect in checking the growth, and 
in causing the consolidation of tubercles, when addressed immedi- 
ately to the lungs, I was anxious to meet with examples in which 
the general action of such agents on a large scale might be observed. 
Having been previously convinced of the general truth of the 
ancient opinion that tanners are exempt from Consumption, I took 
measures to ascertain the extent to which the influence of the bark 
is a preventitive. An idea had been entertained that the pungent 
smell arising from the tan pits was the effective agent, but further 
inquiries convinced me that the fact alluded to arises from an actual 
absorption of tanning, an instance having occurred where a young 
lady fell a victim to Consumption, although constantly exposed to 
the atmosphere of a tan-yard. The circumstance, that the use 
of oak bark sometimes occasions unpleasant symptoms in the lungs 


of healthy persons, evinces the general propriety of substituting | 


other astringents in cases of disease ; and of combining them with 
agents which may qualify their action. 

‘The steam arising in the manufactory of hats being of 
an astringent quality, similar inquiries were made at such 
factories to a large extent; and I have been informed that 
pulmonary Consumption is a disease of rare occurrence among 
the makers and dyers, no instance of a primary affection of the 
lungs from tubercles having been brought under my consideration. 
Cases of inflammation of the chest, arising from exposure, or of 
bilious disease, from irregular habits, and ending in decline, are not 
unfrequent among these labourers, In such instances the lungs 
suffer in a secondary sense, their membranes being thrown into a 
state of febrile excitement, together with the other secreting sur- 
faces of the body, by the inefficient reaction with which the con- 
stitution attempts to recover its energies. 

‘The great vinegar works inand near London presented also a 
valuable field for such investigations, as the fumes of acetic acid 
combine an astringent effect on the circulation, with a sedative in- 
fluence on the nerves. The result in these instances was even more 
satisfactory than in the former, as it appeared that in no instance 
had any man employed on the works in question suffered from a 
consumptive attack. At Messrs Champion’s it was remarked, that 
a workman who came there with a shattered constitution, and some 
affection of the chest, appeared to be invigorated and relieved by 
his new employment, and after remaining there many years, died at 


| jectionable. ¢ tic C I 
such difficulties, and affords an effective use of their remedies, to 





! 
| 
| 
} 


nearly the age of sixty. Both there and at Messrs Pott’s and Bur. 
nett’s, it was said that those of their men were the most health 

who were most exposed to the volatile acetic acid : viz. those who 
occasionally work in the stores where stoves are employed to ripen 
the vinegar, and where the air is often so acetic as to excite g 
smarting pain in the eyes of strangers. 

‘ Another and most signal corrobation of the salutary influence 
of a constrictile atmosphere on the lungs, was afforded from 
quarter where the reverse might perhaps have been anticipated, ] 
allude to the sulphuric acid works. A long established manufactory 
of this kind is that of Mr Farmer, of Kennington Common, There 
I was not only told that consumption was unknown among the 
workmen, but a hale old man, who for the major part of his life 
had been constantly breathiug the acidulated steam, arising during 
the process of rectifying the acid, smiled at the question, as it was, 
he said, a known fact among them that they were quite safe from 
any danger of that sort, for that “the gas from the works always 
keeps a man’s wind sound.” Of the powerful and dissolvent in. 
| fluence of the vapour in question this man was himself a strikin 
| instance; for while he had a voice like a lion, his teeth were rotted 
off close to the gums. This perishing of the teeth is common to 
| all the men who labour in the chambers where the boiling down of 
| the acid is proceeding. Other persons, although living on the spot, 

do not suffer in this way; and I learnt in particular that some fine 
children there had passed very well through that trying disease, the 
hooping-cough. 

‘ Although a digression from our subject, it is a fact too important 
to be omitted, that those persons who are constantly breathing an 
acidulated atmosphere appear to be exempt from contagious fever, 
With the recent discoveries of Doctors Stevens and Clanny before 
us, there is therefore reason to believe that acidulated vapour, as in 
such cases it might be administered by the Canopy, would prove, 
as an antiseptic, a valuable addition to the saline medicines which 
have been employed with such eminent success in arresting those 
fatal changes of the blood, which are now known te be the all im- 
portant characteristic of malignant fever. 

Some minor points are still at issue; but the general result of 
these, and of kindred investigations, have satisfied me as to the vast 
importance, in pulmonary diseases, of local agents which rectify an 
undue relaxation of the capillary vessels, and particularly of the 
exhalent arteries of the lungs. It is however probable that excep- 
tions occasionally occur, and that astringent vapour is not in eve 
instance capable of arresting or preventing the growth of tubercles, 
any more than that vaccination is in all eases a defence from the 
small pox. Upon the whole, I feel convinced that in the primary 
stages of Consumption, while the tubercles are as yet minute and 
transparent, and when, to borrow the elegant simile of Dr Baron, 
| they appear distributed on the interior surfaces of the air tubes of 
' the lungs, as the stalks of the ice plant are studded with their 
| characteristic ornament, that then a skilful employment of medicated 
| astringent vapour will, in most instances, effect a safe and easy cure, 
| In the more advanced stages of the disease, this agent, when properly 
managed and combined with the other remedies previously alluded 
to, is also beneficial; and I feel the highest gratification in having 
found practical grounds for entertaining the opinion that Consump- 
tion will no longer remain an intractable disease. 
| * As before remarked, the success of medicated vapours very 
|much depends upon their gentle and long continued application. 
| It is, indeed, a delusion to expect much benefit from them, as for- 
' merly inhaled two or three times a day through a tube or funnel. 
| Their more violent application through the agency of the vapour 
| bath, in Consumption, is equally inefficient, and often highly ob- 
The employment of the Pneumatic Canopy obviates 








any extent, without inducing fatigue.’ 











SMALL FEET—THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
| Mr Cobbett, jun. in his Travels in Italy, says, he never saw a 
| Roman woman with a small foot, and that to have one is con- 
sidered there a personal deformity ; and then attempts to convince 
us that a large foot isin reality worthy of admiration, by some inge- 
| nious reasoning which would probably not be very satisfactory to our 
| fair countrywomen, It has been remarked that English women of 
| the higher ranks have peculiarly small feet as compared with the 
ladies of other couniries, and that our Royal Family have generally 
feet so small as to make them walk unsteadily. This was the case 
particularly with the late King, and is now with the Princess 
Victoria, whose ancles are so delicate and weak that her future 


good health, and looking as handsome as, in a future Queen, could 
be wished for, ; J. K. 

| [We confess that though no admirers of large feet, in any extreme 
| 





sense of the word, we are so far inclined to the opinion of Mr 
Cobbett, jun. as to have a still stronger distaste to excessively 
small feet. We think them less Auman than the others. If the 
latter be accused of resembling apes’ feet, the former may be 
likened to the hoofs of pigs. ‘There is no going upon them ina 
proper human manner; they are disproportioned ; and on those two 
accounts there is neither use nor beauty in them. Extreme beauty 
and extreme aptitude for use always go together. It says nothing 
in favour of very little feet, that the upper ranks in this country are 











| Majesty is obliged to be wheeled in a chaise roulante, though in 
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— 
famous for them. The upper ranks in this country are famous for 
fiving in luxury, while the poor are starving ; but that says nothing 
in favour of luxury. If the case be as our Correspondent states 
(and we have no reason to doubt his word, though we hope for the 
sake of her health he is mistaken about the little princess), it is 

ly, like the tendency of the rich to corpulence, only another 

of the effects of idleness and want of exercise. The Chinese 
gentry let one of their nails grow long enough to be nibbed for a pen, 
in order to shew that they are not base enough to earn their living. 
Their ladies have their feet bandaged in infancy, to shew that they are 
above the necessity of walking. Charming and wise measures, and 
beautifully aristocratical! So superior without superiority! Yet 
if we laugh at the little feet and the long nails of the Chinese, we 
are surely bound to think other fancied personal elegancies real de- 
formities, in proportion as they partake of their unfitness for use. 
As to the late king, if he who was so huge in the body, had such 
little feet as our Correspondent supposes, he must have stood more 
like a prize ox than a man.) 





“HIDE AND SEEK,” 

A correspondent (whose name we saw with pleasure) informs us 
that this interlude (which he says the manager never called ‘ new’’) 
came in its present shape to the English stage from the German; 
and adds, (referring as to its twin brother, “ Secret”) “ Ihave no 
doubt that the German author had obtained his piece from the same 
source as the author of the “ Secret ;” though you will perceive, 
if itis worth your while to take the trouble, that while the “ Secret” 
and “Hide and Seek” “are the same in plot, incident, and develop- 
ment, they are unlike in language, and the manner in which they 
are conducted.”—{On referring to the copy of the “ Secret,’ with 
which our correspondent has favoured us, we observe that Mr 
Moncrieff, the author, mentions the original French piece as written 
by an author with a German name, M. Hoffinan. The two pieces 
are very like certainly, though modified by a different pen: it was 
natural that those who were acquainted with the one, should recall 
with some surprise the recollection of the other; but we can easily 
understand how a gentleman can have made a new translation from 
the German or French, and been equally surprised on his part to see 
the public identify it with a previous one.] 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


* Letter rrom Waiter to St Evremonp.—Grammont once told 
Rochester, that if he could by any means divest himself of one half 
of his wit, the other half would make him the most agreeable man 
in the world. This observation of the Count’s did not strike me 
when I heard it, but I have often remarked the propricty of it since. 
Last night 1 supped at Lord Rochester’s with a select party. On 
such occasions he is not ambitious of shining—he is rather pleasant 
than arch—he is comparatively reserved, but you find something 
in that restraint which is more agreeable than the utmost exertion 
of talents in others. The reserve of Rochester gives you the idea 
of a copious river that fills its channel, and seems as if it could 
easily overflow its banks, but is unwilling to spoil the beauty and 
verdure of the plains. The most perfect good humour was sup- 
ported through the whole evening, nor was it in the least disturbed, 
when unexpectedly, towards the end of it, the King came in.* 
Something has vexed him, said Rochester; he never does me this 
honour but when he is in “an ill-humour?’ The following dialogue, 
orsomething very near it, ensued. , 

The King—Wow the Devil have I got here? The knaves have 
sold every cloak in the Wardrobe. 
Rockester—Those knaves are fools, That is a part of dress 
which, for their own sakes, your Majesty ought never to be 
without. 

The King—Pshaw ! I am vexed. 

hester—I am glad of it. I hate still life. Your Majesty is 

hever so entertaining as when 

The King—Ridiculous! I believe the English are the most 
untractable people upon earth. 

hester—1 most humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon, if I pre- 

sume, in that respect—— 

Lhe King—You would find them so, were you in my place, and 
obliged to govern. 
hester—W cre I in your Majesty’s place, I would not govern 








at all, 
The King—How then ? 
Rochester—] would send for my good Lord of Rochester, and 
commaid him to govern. 
The King—Oh ! but the singular modesty of that Nobleman! 
d ~ seg would certainly conform himself to your Majesty’s 
"ght exampie. How gloriously would the two grand social virtues 
surish under his auspices! 
The King—O prisca fides! What can those be ? 
Fe er The love of wine and women. 
King—God bless your Majesty ! 
* No unusual thing with Charles IT. 





Rochester—Those attachments | the world in good humour, 
and therefore I say they are social virtues. Let the Bishop of 
Salisbury deny it if he can. 

The Riag—He died last night. Have you a mind to succeed 
him ? 

Rochester—On condition that I shall neither be called upon to 
preach on the 30th of January, nor on the 29th of May (the death 
of Charles I, and restoration of Il.) 

The King—Those conditions are ange object to the first 
I suppose, because it would be a —— melancholy subject ; but the 
other ? 

Rochester—W ould be a melancholy subject too. 
The King—That is too much. 

Rochester—Nay, I only mean that the business would be a little 
too grave for the day. Nothing but the indulgence of the two 
grand social virtues could be a proper testimony of my joy on that 
occasion. 

The King—Rochester, thou art the a fellow in my domi- 
nions,—Let me perish, if I do not envy thee thy impudence. 

It is in some such strain of conversation generally that this prince 
passes off his chagrin, and he never suffers his dignity to stand in 
the way of his humour. If happiness be the end of wisdom, I 
know not who has a right to censure his conduct. 

(The above, which a correspondent has taken the trouble to 
write out for us, and which would not have disgraced one of the 
novels of Sir Walter, is an invention by Dr Langhorne, It is to be 
found in a little miscellaneous prose work of his, in two thin 
volumes, published, we believe, anonymously.] 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—The Hypocrite—Midas.—Turning the Tables. 
Covent Garpen.—Clari, or the Maid of Milan.—Hide and Seek.—Auld Robin 
Gray.—The Pilot. 


~ 





Covent GARDEN. 

On Saturday night Clari was performed,—the heroine by Miss 
Taytor. We look upon this young lady as the most promising ac- 
tress in genteel comedy we have seen a long time, much as she 
injures the general effect of her natural taste and sensibility with too 
great a regard for stage trick. In serious parts, she is nothing at 
present but a melodramatic performer ; and if we are to judge of 
her friends by a foolish letter which we have received, signed H. C., 
we fear that she has no advisers about her, who can give her 
powers a loftier direction. She has evidently met with too great 
encouragement in an artificial school, so that her naturally fine 
powers have become thwarted and constrained, and put forth fruit, 
one side of which is so charming, that it makes us doubly grieve 
for the stinted growth of the other. We think she might be res- 
cued now, and restored to her native faculties ; though what with 
the pardonable mistakes of early success on one side, and the inju- 
diciousness or inexperience of friends on the other, such a result, as a 
critical friend observed to us, is hardly very probable. We speak 
chiefly with reference to her tragedy: but she must become sensible 
of a similar misdirection in comedy to enable her powers to an- 
trammel themselves as they ought, and do justice to one of the 
most sensitive and intelligent faces we have seen on the stage since 
the days of Mrs Jorpan. 

In saying that Miss Taytor in serious parts, is a melo-dramatic 
actress, and that she is inferior to Miss Ketuy, whom we had 
hoped to see her rival, we say all. Her Clari, for instance, the 
other night, abounded in the most received attitudes, gestures, 
droppings of the head, gaspings, and prostrations, in the stock of an 
experienced stager ; but there once and away was a tone and a look, 
which made us feel impatient at not being able to sweep out all 
her previous training like a figure on a slate, and enable her to 
begin afresh. She paints her lights and shades too abruptly; has 
too literal an emphasis for every forcible word, so as to make the 
word predominate over the feeling ; and instead of giving herself up to 
her natural emotion, as if nobody saw her, is never without a strong 
sense of what is foolishly called effect. An indignant walk apart after 
a scornful sentence, a sudden dash on the ground, or any loud demand 
upon the goodwill of certain portions of the audience, will always 
produce a certain effect,—a return, as it were, of the compliment: 





but this is not the style to command whole and repeated audiences, 
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and to become their charm for life. When Miss Taytor, as the poor 
penitent Cluri, quitting the house of the Duke, prepared for her de- 
parture, stole anxiously to the window, and was supposed to drop 
from the balcony, the whole house was silent; but was the silence for 
her? No; every actress has it in the same part, because every specta- 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


This Bvening, the Play of 
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tor feels the home truth of the situation. Now let an actress get this 
same breathless attention by what she does of herself, and without | 
the aid of the scene or of what has been done by others before 
her,—let her be able to stand simply in front of the audience, and 


be content with quiet gesticulations, and leave her legs and attitudes | Robert Falconbridge, Mr Honner, 


to shift for themselves, and talk to us like some charmer of our 
imaginations, as though she had the tear on her cheek, and no wit- 
nesses; and this is the woman who will fill house after house, as if 
with warm multitudes of friends, Friends they will have reason to 


be, for they will owe her gratitude. | 


Miss Taytor might have sung Home, sweet Home, in this man- 
ner; and she did divest it of the worst part of art, such as more 
eminent singers have put upon it; but her emphasis was too much 


of the literal order before mentioned, and her attention too much | 


paid to the people before her. Her first endeavour should be to 
think as much of her character as possible, and as little of the 
audience :—her next, to learn, that people in a state of real grief 
are too much absorbed with the feeling, to make a parade either of 
that or their emphasis. If she could compass the first endeavour, 
her Rosalind would go nigh to be perfect at once: if both of them, 
she might produce that real effect in her serious characters, 
which from what we see at present will, we fear, be confined to her 


lively ones. However she has one good half of an admirable actress 


in her, for characters of a very charming description ; and we know | 


no other female performer at present of whom this can be said. 
There are other young ones who may reach great reputation in a 
different line ; but we know at present of not even half a Rosalind 
but her. eS 
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PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey TuHeatre. — The Battle of Hexham—The | 
Triumph of Fidelity, and The English | 


Fleet. 


Cosure Tuearne.—The Black King—The Idiot Wit- | 


ness, or a Tale of Blood, and the 
British Lion, or the French Prison. 

ToTreNHAM Street Tueatre.—l'ra Diavolo— The 
Stratagem, and other Entertainments. 

Sapter’s Weits Tueatre. — Venice Preserved—A 
Ballet Divertisement by Mrs Searle 
and Pupils and Mr Matthews, and 
The Slave’s Revenge. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evenieg, a New Versivn of the Pilot, catled 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. | 


To be preceded by au appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES 
The Call Boy, by the FIRS OLD MAN, 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE, 
Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FLPZWILLIAM. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr Ss. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 
Lieut. Gen. Borougticliff, (promoted and Shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMLUH, 
: Serjeant Drill, (by the Orizinal) Mr SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 


Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, | 


Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 


After which, the new Burletta, called 


WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
; Act L—Winter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES. Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

_ Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampns, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Mavog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

; ndrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, 


To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called 
THE WATER WiTCH! 


| Blanch, Miss FAUCIT, 


The Prompter, Mr PRIG. | 


William, Mr MORDAUNT, | 
Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. | 


Lady Constance, Miss HUDDART, (her 3rd appearance in London 


Lady Falconbridge, Mrs WEB 
John. King of England, Mr MACREADY, STER. 


Prince Henry, Mr HOWARD, Earl of Pembroke, Mr CATHIE 

Earl of Essex, Mr FENTON, Earl of Salisbury, Mr YOUNGR 
Hubert, Mr COOPER, Falconbridge, Mr WALLACK. 

English Herald, Mr Howell 

James Gurney, Mr Dowsing, Ist Executioner, Mr Eaton, : 

| 2ud Executioner, Mr Bartlett, 
Philip, King of France, Mr HAMMERTON, Chatillon, Mr BLAND 
Lewis, the Dauphin, Mr J VINING, Prince Arthur, Miss CHIKINI : 
| Archduke of Austria, Mr C.JONES, Cardinal Pandulph, MrANDREWS 
| French Herald, Mr COOKE, Citizen of Angiers, Mr YARNOLD, ; 
Lords, Ladies, Citizens, Soldiers, &e, 


| Previous to the Play, (1st time in this Country) H. Marschner’s Overture to 
** Le Prince de Hombourg.”’ 
| After the Play, Auber’s Overture to “ La Muette de Portici”. 





To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
MASANIELLO. 


[Adapted from the French by Mr Barna Livivs.] 


Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss PEARSON, who will introduce 
“Even as the Sun,” (by Horn.) 
Fenella, (Masancello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 


| Jnis, Miss CHIKINI, 
Fishermen's Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Mrs BEDFORD, 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr ‘T’. COOKE. 
Pietro. Mr BEDFORD, 
Ruffin , Mr BLAND, Lorenzo. Mt HOWARD, 
| Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapofitan Fishermen bLazaroni, Authoriies of Naples, Lords, 
A Spanisu Bo.ero. 
By Mr GILBERT and Mademoiselle ROSALIA GUET. 








| To-morrow, The Sehool for Scandal; and John of Paris. 
On Wedoesday, The Wypocrite; Purning the Tables ; and the Natioual 
Guard. 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (by Special Desire) the Tragedy of 
THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER, 
[By Mr Murpuy}. 
} Euphrasia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Erixene, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Virgins, Mesdames Blaire, Reed, Vials, 
Evander, Mr. C. KEMBLE, Dionysius, Mr. G. BENNETT, 
| Philotas, Mr. WARDE, Phocion, Mr, ABBOTT, 
Melanthon, Mr. EGERTON, Arcas, Mr. EVANS, 
Calippus, Mr. HENRY, 
Mr. BAKER, Prisoner, Mr. HOLL, 
Mr IRWIN, Perdiccas, Mr AUSTIN, 
| Prisoners, Messrs Adamson, Collet, J. Cooper, Grant, Heath, King, Sutton. 


Previous to the Tragedy, P. De Wiuter’s Grand Overture to “ Zaire.” 
After the Play, \iozart’s Overture to ‘* Die Zaub rflote.” 


To whieh will be added. 


| TEDDY 
| 
} 
| 


Greek Herald, 


Seleucus, 





THE TILER. 
[By Mr G. H. Ropwett]}. : 
Lady Dunderford, Mis DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 


Flora, Miss NELSON, Juha, Mrs BROWN, 
Ladivs, Mesdames Perry and Appleton. , 
Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, 
| Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HENRY, 
Teddy \ulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 

Mr Scrivener, Mr fTURNOUR, Tim, Mr ADDISON, 
| 
| 


Suff, Mr MEARS, Apewel!l, Mr IRWIN. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 2 . 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 
[By Mr Firzpatts}. 
The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
Ceciha, | Miss CAWSE, 

The Pilot. MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Captain Boroughelilf (a regular Yaukee), Mr MEADOWS, 
Captain of the American Frigate, Mr IRWIN, 
Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, 
Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, Mr TURNOUR, 
Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of the ** Grea! 


| Mr HENRY, 
| GC 
Sea Serpent,” by the Author of ‘ Black-Eyed Suan’ Mr T. P. COOKE. 
| 


Borastaple, 
Mr Merry, 





To-morrow, The Chancery Suit; and ilide and Seek. 
On Wednesday, The Stranger 5 Clari. 
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